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For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 174. 


PRAYER. 


In a work entitled “The Lord was There,” 
written by Anna Shipton, she describes some of 
the events that occurred while boarding at a 
hotel in the Tyrolese Alps, where she met with 
an Englishman and wife, and a bright, attrac- 
tive daughter of 12 or 13 years of age. The 
child was a good German scholar, and accom- 
panied Anna when she needed to make pur- 
chases in a town near by. A longing desire for 
the spiritual awakening of the child was raised 
in the heart of Anna Shipton ; and when, after 
missing her from the public walks for some 
weeks, she heard that the object of her interest 
was very ill, a prayer for her recovery sprang 
up in her heart, to which the answer was given, 
“She shall not die.” So clear was the impression, 
that she sought the distressed father and said to 
him, “Trust your child to Him who raised the 
ruler’s daughter; she will not die.” He shook 
his head incredulously and made no reply. 

The mother (who also had been ill) was raised 
up in a few weeks, but the child over whom her 
heart had yearned was still unable to leave her 
room. One evening, being in much heaviness 
of spirit, and oppressed by the noise in the hotel, 
A. Shipton had gone to a quiet spot in the pub- 
lic gardens, when the mother approached with 
information that her daughter was better, and 
said, “‘ Yesterday, when I went into her room, I 
found Hope sitting up in bed; with her face 
flushed, and her eyes sparkling, she exclaimed, 

“*Oh, mother, [ am so happy!’ I was afraid 
she was delirious, her countenance was so altered 
and flushed, and her voice so strange. 

“* What makes you so happy?’ I enquired. 

“* Because I know my sins are forgiven; be- 
cause I know I am a child of God.’ 

“She then told me she had remembered some 
words you had spoken to her when you were 
shopping together ; and now she believed in the 
love of God, and had the peace of God in her 
heart.” 

When at length the patient was able to leave 
the sick room and spend an hour or two with 
her friend, A. S. was amazed at the spiritual in- 
telligence that had developed during those long 
weeks of sickness, and could not restrain her 
joyful tears, feeling no doubt amply repaid for 
the exercise of mind she had passed through on 
her account. 
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The same writer mentions a case in which a 
widow was led to pray for her prodigal son, that 
the Lord would open his eyes; and received an 
assurance from God that her prayer was heard, 
and that not only should he be brought back 
(though she would not see it), but that he should 
preach the Gospel in the very place where, as a 
headstrong youth, he had caused her to weep 
over his wandering from the right way. 

. “Take pen and paper,” said the dying mother, 
“and write this: ‘I am fully persuaded that 
God's grace will reach my wilful son, and save 
his precious soul ; and that in this very town he 
will preach the Gospel.’” 

So she died, resting on the Divine promise to 
her; and this child of many prayers after a lapse 
of many years, was brought from the far coun- 
try to fulfil his mother’s petition. 

In speaking of his labors at Zurich in Switzer- 
land, in 1813, Stephen Grellet says: “In some 
of the meetings I had, I was engaged to press 
upon the people to attend faithfully to the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit in their hearts; for it is 
the Spirit of Truth who not only brings the re- 
penting sinner to Christ, the Saviour, but also 
“leads into all Truth.” I also earnestly pressed 
upon them to repair often to the house of prayer, 
with faith and confidence in our, Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has promised that ‘whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, it shall be done unto you.’ 
After one of these opportunities, Lavater, a 
physician, brother to the late Lavater, told me, 
‘I have great reason for being fully convinced 
of these great and important truths, that you 
have delivered. Once I did not believe in them, 
and even ridiculed them; but the Lord was 
pleased to convince me of their reality in the 
following manner: My son, my only son, was 
very ill; I had exerted all my medical skill 
upon him in vain, when in my distress I wan- 
dered out into the street, and seeing the people 
going to the church where my brother, Lavater, 
was to preach, I went also; he began with that 
very text that you have mentioned, ‘ whatsoever 
you shall ask in my name, believing, it shall be 
done unto you.’ He dwelt very particularly on 
the nature of prayer, in whose name and to whom 
it is to be offered ; he described also the efficacy 
of that faith which is to be the clothing of the 
poor supplicants. I attended very closely to 
what my brother said, and I thought I would 
now try if it was indeed so; for my solicitude for 
the recovery of my son was great,—my prayer 
for it was earnest ; I thought also that 1 believed 
the Lord Jesus had all power to heal him if He 
would. Now,’ said he, ‘in my folly, I dared to 
limit the Almighty to three days, concluding 
that by this I should know that He was indeed 
a God hearing prayer, if my son was restored 
within that time. After such a daring act, all 
my skill, as a physician, seemed to be taken 
away from me. I went about, looking at my 
watch to see how the time passed, then at my 
son, whom I saw growing worse; but not a 
thought to minister anything to him arose. The 
three days had nearly passed away, when with 
an increase of anguish, and also a sense of the 
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Lord’s power, I cried out, ‘I believe, O Lord! 
that thou canst do all this for me, help thou my 
unbelief ;’ on which some of the most simple 
things presented to me, to administer to my son ; 
so simple that at any other time I should have 
scorned them; yet believing it was of the Lord, 
I administered them, and my son immediately 
recovered. Now,’ said the doctor, ‘I felt fully 
convinced that the Lord heareth prayer, and 
that there is an influence of the Spirit of God 
on the mind of man, for I have felt it. He 
added, ‘To this day I feel ashamed of myself, 
that I, a poor worm, should have dared to pre- 
scribe limits to the Lord, and wonder how in 
his boundless merey, He should have conde- 
scended, notwithstanding my darkness, to hear 
me.’ These are very nearly the words of the 
doctor; they were accompanied with brokenness 
of spirit.” 

When Stephen Grellet was at Abo, in Fin- 
land, in 1818, he dined in company with the 
Archbishop. He says: “ When we came to the 
dinner-table, instead of sitting down at once, the 
company stood in silence behind their chairs, 
and then, without uttering a word, we all took 
our seats. I was seated between the Archbishop 
and his wife, and took the opportunity to ask 
him respecting their having thus stood in silence 
before sitting down. He said that it is his regu- 
lar practice in his family. He considers it much 
preferable to the formal habit of uttering set 
prayers, which often the heart does not feel; but 
that in silence there is an opportunity for the 
heart to feel after and receive a qualification for 
secret prayer to God.” 

When James Backhouse was drawing towards 
the conclusion of his Gospel labors in Australia, 
Mauritius and South Africa, he noted in his 
Journal the manner in which his mind was first 
turned to look for a companion in George Wash- 
ington Walker, the Friend who accompanied 
him during nearly all this lengthened engage- 
ment, which occupied more than nine years. 
The narrative is an interesting illustration of 
that exercise of prayer which the Lord begets, 
and which He answers in his own time and way. 
The Journal says: 

“The union of George Washington Walker 
and myself, in the work which we had now ac- 
complished, afforded an example of the conde- 
scension of the Most High to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his dependent children. After 
having had an impression upon my mind for 
about sixteen years, respecting paying a religious 
visit to some parts of the Southern Hemisphere, 
which impression I believed to be of the Lord, 
the time arrived when I thought I clearly per- 
ceived that it was his will, that I should proceed 
to the performance of this duty. I hove laid 
the matter before the meetings for discipline, 
upon which it devolved to judge of such a sub- 
ject, according to the good order observed in the 
Society of Friends. These meetings all con- 
curred in the belief, that I was called of the Lord 
to this service, and they gave me certificates of 
their unity, commending me also to the kind re- 
gard of the persons amongst whom I might 
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come; the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, nevertheless, signified its judgment to be, 
that I should not proceed without a suitable 
companion. 

“JI had settled my affairs and taken leave of 
my children before setting out from York ; and 
I remained several weeks in the vicinity of 
London, waiting for a companion without one 
———— One evening, after retiring to my 

ed-room, I had been engaged in earnest prayer, 
that if it were the will of God that I should, at 
this time, proceed in the work which I had in 
prospect, He would be pleased to raise up a com- 
panion for me. I retired to rest with this peti- 
tion upon my mind, and awoke in the night 
under the same feeling. Toward morning, be- 
fore I was thoroughly awake, I was considering 
who there were, in various places, who might be 
suitable for such a service, when the words ‘ Now 
look northward,’ were distinctly and powerfully 
impressed upon my mind, but without audible 
sounds; and-in a moment, Newcastle and my 
friend George Washington Walker were set be- 
fore me. Being afraid lest I should be deceived 
by my imagination, I tried to bring other places 
and other persons into view; but it was not in 
my power to give a similar character to any 

effort of my own. 

“On awaking fully, such a feeling of heavenly 
sweetness attended the view of my friend ac- 
companying me, as left no doubt on my mind 
that he was the person chosen of the Lord. I 
therefore wrote to him, simply informing him 
how I was situated, and encouraging him, if he 
felt drawn to the service, to give up to the will 
of the Lord therein. Subsequently it appeared, 


that his mind had been prepared for this work 
by a series of circumstances, scarcely less remark- 
able than the one here related. But up to the 


moment of my receiving the impression de- 
scribed, I had never thought of him as a person 
likely to accompany me, nor had this field of 
labor opened to his view. We had taken leave 
of each other, and he had sent letters to my care, 
for some of his relations who were settled in Van 
Diemen’s Land.” J. W. 


For “‘ Tus Frignp ” 


Isaac Coates’ Visit to the Seneca Indians. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

“Ninth Month, 14th. After breakfast pre- 
pared to set off 9 miles down the river to Corn- 

lanter’s village, in order to attend the council 

efore appointed ; and nine of us embarked in 
a canoe, to wit: Indian John, Halftown, Halli- 
day Jackson, Joel Swayne, Joshua Sharpless, 
Thomas Stewardson, James Cooper, myself, and 
Hugh Hartshorn. Had a pleasant sail down 
the river, and arrived at our destined port a 
little before eleven o’clock, divers of the Sstant 
chiefs being collected before we came. Before 
we sat in council, walked about viewing some of 
the Indian cottages and their dress, which would 
take more time to describe than I am at this 
time disposed to take. About an hour after we 
arrived, a large horn, something like a French 
horn, was blown, in order to collect the chiefs 
and others to council; and in a short time they 
collected in a part of Cornplanter’s house or 
cabin—perhaps to the number of 30 or more. 
We all sat down in stillness a short space, when 
the old chief stood up (his son, Henry O’Beel 
interpreting) and addressed us in substance as 

llows :— 

“*Brothers, I am glad the Good Spirit has 
favored you all with health in your long journey 
to come and see us, and take us by the hand, so 


that we may brighten the chain of friendship; 
and now some of us are collected, we should be 
glad to hear what you have to say to us.’ 

‘We then informed them, that we had taken 
a long journey to see our young men who were 
settled among our Indian brothers, and that 
we had not much that we knew of to say to the 
Indians, only to know from themselves how 
they liked our young men being amongst them ; 
and whether they thought they were likely to 
be useful to them or not. We then had our 
certificate read and interpreted to them, with 
which they expressed satisfaction; and we having 
agreed upon a short piece of advice or queries 
to lay before them which we had in writing, 
it was read by paragraphs, and interpreted to 
them as follows :— 

“* Brothers, you have now heard that our 
coming here was to see how you and our young 
men who live amongst you are getting along. 
We are glad the Good Spirit has favored us to 
meet you in health, and given us this oppor- 
tunity of taking you by the hand, and brighten- 
ing the chain of friendship. Now, brothers, we 
should like to hear from your own mouths, if 
you are quite satisfied with our young men 
living amongst you. They came here with an 
hope of being useful by instructing you ina 
better way of managing your land, and provid- 
ing for yourselves and your cattle; we desire 
you to speak freely. 

“« Brothers, it has been some satisfaction to 
us in riding through your town to see marks of 
industry taking place; that you are building 
better and warmer houses to live in, and that so 
much of your cleared land is planted with corn, 
potatoes, squashes, cucumbers, &c., and to see 
those articles kept in good order. 

“Brothers, we observe where your new 
houses are building, that the timber is very 
much cut off a rich flat, which we wish you 
encouraged to clear and make it fit for plowing. 
We believe it to be very good land for wheat 
as well as corn; and as the white people are 
settling around you, the deer and other game 
will grow scarcer and more difficult to be taken; 
we therefore hope that more of your men will 
assist in clearing land, fencing it, planting it 
with corn, and sowing it with wheat; you will 
then have a supply of provision more certain to 
depend upon than hunting. 

“* Brothers, we were pleased to see your 
stock of cattle increased. The Rich Bottoms 
on the river will be plenty for them to live on 
in the summer season; but as your winters are 
long and cold, it will require something for 
them to live on in the winter; now the white 
people keep their cattle on hay, on straw, and 
on corn fudder; straw you cannot get until you 
raise wheat or other grain. The Rich Bottoms, 
if they were put in order would produce a great 
deal of hay; but, for an immediate supply, we 
think if as soon as you gather your corn you 
would cut the stalks close at the ground, bind 
them up in small bundles, and put them in 
stacks, as our young men do, they would keep 
the cattle part of the cold weather. 

“* Brothers, we are pleased to see a quantity 
of new fence made this summer, near where our 
young men live; and we would not have you 
get discouraged at the labor it takes, for if you 
will clear a little more land every year, and 
fence it, you will soon get enough to raise what 
bread you want, as well as some for grass to 
make hay for winter. 

“* Brothers, we understand you are desirous 
to discourage whiskey from being brought 
amongst you; with which we are much pleased, 


and should be glad if you could entirely keep 
it away; for to get it you give your money 
which you should have to buy clothes with, and 
to buy oxen and plows with to work your land, 
and it does not do you any good.’ 

“ After which, a solemn silence took place, in 
which I thought I felt love to flow to the poor 
natives, accompanied with a strong desire that 
they might be prevailed upon to wholly decline 
the drinking of distilled spirits; for truly, I 
think, until some reformation in that respect 
takes place amongst them, the solid ground on 
which we can expect their profitable civilization 
is small; and though I felt as I did, it seemed 
discouraging to offer anything to them on the 
occasion, considering my own inability, and the 
imperfect interpreter we had, being one who 
hath a strong inclination to the evil habit 
himself; so had like to have omitted saying 
anything, until my friend, Joshua Sharpless, 
whispered to me, and told me, if I had anythin 
to say to them, not to omit it. I then addresse 
them in substance as follows :— 

“* Brothers, your brothers, the Quakers, who 
have come a long way to see you, believe that 
the Great Spirit made both white men and red 
men, and placed them on this great island; 
gave them many good things to live upon, such 
as grain, flesh, fruit, &c., also, gave them under- 
standing hearts; and we also believe that his 
design or intention was that we should love and 
serve Him, and not only love Him and our own 
people, but love and be at — with all people 
of all nations and colors; but some white men 
became very cunning, and sought out new 
inventions—one of which was making rum, 
whiskey, brandy, &c. out of the good things 
that He had given them; which at first was 
used in very small quantities as medicine ; but, 
as it became more plenty, many white men got to 
love it, and drink more of it, insomuch that-they 
became drunk and neglected their business, 
many of their wives and children suffered in 
want of food and clothing, and it seemed to be 
the beginner or forerunner of almost every bad 
practice. 

“* Now, brothers, some of your friends, the 
Quakers, many years since were favored to see 
the mischief that rum and whiskey had done, 
believed it right for them not to drink any 
more, and have found by more than 20 years 
of experience that they can do better without it 
than with it; and seeing the mischief it did to 
others, and how much better themselves did 
without, believed it right to persuade others to 
do so too; and, as we love our Indian brothers, 
and seeing their land is much sold and white 
people settling all round them, whereby the 
deer and other game is likely to become 80 
scarce that they cannot live by hunting much 
longer, we are drawn in compassion to invite 
some of our young men to come and live 
amongst you, in order to instruct you in the 
useful ways of the white people, who have now 
been sometime with you; but we understand 
that some bad white men let Indians have 
whiskey, and that many of them love it so 
much that they often get drunk and are wicked. 

“ «Brothers, we wish you would not hearken 
to those bad men who want you to buy their 
whiskey, nor give way to your own love for it, 
but stand against it, and not use any of it; for, 
if you do, your friends, the Quakers, will be 
discouraged, and hang down their hands, and go 
and leave you; but if you will stand against it, 
and not use it, become sober men, they will be 
willing to assist and instruct you, what they 
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can. 
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“TI believe the interpreter endeavored to 
render it into the Indian language as well as he 
could, though he appeared somewhat convicted ; 
and I also think they understood it pretty well, 
as there appeared a general concurrence by 
their usual nod and sound on such occasions, 
and by what the old chief said to us after. 

“On our asking them if they had anything 
to say to us, he replied that Henry Simmons 
had told him sometime ago that he intended to 

home this fall (Henry having taught school 
at Cornplanter’s village); and that he could 
not give us an answer until he knew whether 
Henry would go or not. We then agreed to be 
alittle time by ourselves. They left us a few 
minutes, and we laid the matter close to Henry. 
He then told us that he believed it was his duty 
tocome here; and he now believed it was his 
place to go home; which we could not gainsay, 
though we felt sorry the Indian children should 
be left without an instructor. The chiefs were 
called in again, and tenderly informed of 
Henry’s intention of returning. Cornplanter 
then replied, if it was right, he could not say 
against it, but was afraid he should not have 
help enough to keep away the whiskey, as 
Henry had been a great help to him in that; 
and that he thought the Indians would mind 
him more than they would one of them; and 
then said, that when our young men came first 
amongst them, some of their warriors did not 
like it; but now, he believed they all liked it, 
and all spoke very well of them; and wished 
the young men to tell usif any of the young 
Indians or others behaved bad to them. They 
then all rose up, and in a friendly manner shook 
hands with us, and did what they call cover the 
council fire. Then one of their women brought 
in a large loaf of unleavened wheat bread, 
and a tin cup full of pretty good butter, on 
which we dined, and took our departure up the 
river. Halliday Jackson, James Cooper and 
myself walked; the others all went in the canoe 
we came down in. Arrived at the young men’s 
home just before sunset, and lodged this night 


with them.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


The Word of God. 


In speaking of the Word of God, I shall aim 
todo it with the understanding that the term 
“Word” as used in the Scriptures, generally im- 
plies the great Emanuel—the Spirit which per- 
meates all space; and in whom we live and move 
and have our being. He is the same that John 
speaks of, which was in the beginning with God, 
and is God, Head over all sand blessed forever. 
His all-penetrating eye, “scans every secret 
movement of the heart and sees us as we are.” 
So there is nothing hid from the eyes of Him 
with whom we have to do. For his Word is 

uick and powerful, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 

While the word of man, when reduced to 
Writing is visible and binding between man and 
man, the Word of the Lord is spiritual and in- 
visible, but binding between ol aaa man, and 
is forever nigh at hand, even in our hearts and 
minds as a swift witness against all evil, as it 
permeates the whole man, as well as the whole 
creation ; but is incomprehensible by the natural 
man. 

“ All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of grass,” fading and transitory. 
For “the grass withereth and the flower thereof 
falleth away; but the Word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever.” And this is the word of faith 
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which by the gospel is preached, whether out- 
wardly or inwardly, to every nation, kindred, 
tongue and people. But the cares of the world, 
the deceitfulness of riches, or the lust of other 
things, often choke the good seed so that it be- 
comes unfruitful. 

This living and eternal word of faith which is 
sown in every heart, and which the Apostles 
preached, and which all true ministers of the 
Gospel preach, is nothing short of the indwelling 
Spirit or Word of God, who upholds all things 
by the word of his power, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. This 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us for 
a season, but now He comes to us in spirit ; and 
as many as receive Him, in the way of his com- 
ing, to them He gives power to become his sons; 
and if sons, then heirs, and joint heirs with Him 
in glory. And if, while in this. probationary 
world, we abide the day of his coming, when He 
comes inwardly as a refiner and purifier, He will 
keep us from falling in the hour of temptation 
which shall come upon all the world to try 
them that dwell on the earth. For we must be 
“purified and made white and tried.” But 
“blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; 
for when he is tried, so as to be approved, he 
shall receive the crown of life which the Lord 
has promised to them that love Him” 

And now, the great creative Word by which 
the world was made, and by which it is upheld, 
has come into our sinful hearts, to take away the 
sins of the world, out of them, and to purify us 
unto himself as a peculiar people from the world, 
so that we might, even here in this life, be made 
partakers of his holiness, and of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. And as He is able to up- 
hold all things by the word of his power, He is 
able and willing to uphold us, as individuals, 
and as a church, so as to keep us from falling in 
the hour of temptation, if we are worthy. But 
it is the willing and the obedient that shall eat 
the good of the heavenly land; and if we are so 
unwilling and disobedient as for our deeds to 
become evil, it is no wonder that we love dark- 
ness rather than light, and follow after such as 
teach for doctrine the commandments of men, 
and that we receive the wisdom and strength 
and words of men, as Divine, rather than the 
eternal word or power of God ; for they are more 
congenial to our depraved nature. 

And as we see that the wisdom and sagacity 
of finite man is great, enabling him to exercise 
the mechanical skill needed in this world, so we 
seem too ready to conclude that the same wisdom 
is sufficient to run the machinery of the Church 
of God, and do the deep things that belong to 
the kingdom of heaven. But the world by its 
wisdom knows not God. It sees and knows the 
things of this world, but it takes a heavenly 
light and wisdom from above, to enable us to 
see, and understand, and do the things of God. 
But we may, and ought to be willing instruments 
in his hands, as ministers, teachers or servants, 
to do his work, in the ability that He alone can 
give, until his Word should prevail and cover 
the earth as waters cover the sea. 

The longer I live the more firmly I am con- 
vinced that we, as individuals and as a Church, 
greatly need more confidence and faith in this 
invisible but powerful Word of God, in carrying 
on his work, and less faith and confidence in the 
activity and power of man. And while I say 
this for our separate organization, I say it in- 
tending to embrace all Christendom: as far as 
my observation extends, our zeal is too much 
without the true knowledge of Him whom to 
rightly and inwardly know, is life eternal. A 


head knowledge is for this world; but we want 
a heart knowledge to fit us for the world to come. 


D. H. 
Dustin, Inp., Tenth Mo. 5th, 1888. 


P.S. To-morrow I shall be 87 years old. And 
I thankfully find, the Sun of righteousness is at 
times still shining. Glory to God. 


For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Dredging on the Atlantic Coast. 


One of my young friends, who is interested in 
the study of natural history, recently constructed 
a dredge. The instrument consists substantially 
of two iron plates about 18 inches long and 4 
or 5 wide, which are fastened at the ends so as to 
be a few inches apart. To these is attached a 
net of fine meshes, ending in a canvas bag; the 
whole so arranged that when fastened to a rope, 
sunk to the bottom of the water, and dragged 
along it, one of the plates scrapes the surface of 
the sand, and the plants and animals that it 
meets with are gathered into the net. Having 
received a kind invitation to witness its opera- 
tions, I went to Atlantic City on the evening of 
the 26th of Tenth Month, and was much in- 
terested in examining some of the specimens 
which had been collected by the dredge during 
a sailing excursion in the afternoon, and had 
been preserved alive in vessels of sea-water. 

Many of these were similar to those I had 
often picked up on the beach, but it was a 
source of much greater pleasure to watch the 
motions of the diving animals than to examine 
the forms from which life had departed. 

Among the treasures were some of the long, 
feather-like plumes of the Sertularia argentea, 
which are abundantly cast on the beach by the 
waves, and are often gathered, dyed with various 
colors, and used as ornamental festoons. It is 
popularly called Sea-moss, Fox-tail, and probably 
other names; and is spoken of.as one of the Sea- 
weeds. But it is really an animal production, 
somewhat allied to the corals. Its thread-like 
stems and delicate branches are thickly studded 
with very minute cells, each of which contains 
a living animal, like the coral polyp, which 
seizes and digests the animalcules which come 
within its reach, and contributes its share of 
nourishment to the support of the whole com- 
pound animal. Among the branches of the 
Sertularia, when in its proper home beneath the 
waters, other forms of animal life find shelter, 
and wander about among them, as the birds 
and smaller animals do among the trees of a 
forest. As we watched it floating in the bucket 
of salt water, we observed, in various parts of the 
tangled mass, what seemed like pit branches 
of it swaying themselves back and forth. Closer 
observation showed that these were small,slender 
crustacean animals, but so translucent and de- 
void of color as to be almost invisible while in 
the water. Thev have a habit of fastening 
themselves by the hind feet to the Sertularia, 
and swinging about, perhaps in search of food. 
Naturalists have given them the name of Cap- 
sella geometrica. 

A curious sea-worm that attracted notice, was 
a small, flat worm with numerous legs, some- 
what like the common centipedes which are 
found in decaying logs. Each leg was protected 
by a flat scale or shield of a brownish color. 
On dropping it into alcohol for preservation 
the most of these scales fell off—making a very 
striking change in its appearance. It was the 

Lepidonatus squamatus. 
Among the shells brought up by the dredge, 
many were univalves—that is, composed of one 
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piece like that of the snail. Of those that were 
dead almost every one was inhabited by a 
Hermit crab, two species of which are abundant 
on the New Jersey coast. One is the Warty 
Hermit Crab (Eupagurus pollicaris) which has 
broad, flat claws dotted with little projecting 
points. When the Hermit retires to the re- 
cesses of the shell which he has selected for a 
habitation, these broad claws fill up the entrance 
and close it securely against intruders. The 
other species (Eupagurus longicarpus) has long 
and slender legs, from which is derived its 
specific name, longicarpus. One little shell, not 
larger than a grain of rice, was tenanted by a 
baby crab; and various species of shells of 
different sizes, up to the Natica or Boat-shell, 
the largest that was found on this occasion, and 
which was about the size and shape of an 
ordinary apple, had within them Hermit crabs 
of proportionate sizes. It was an interesting 
sight to see a dozen or so of these little Hermits, 
each with head and antenne projecting from 
the shell, with the two black eyes raised on 
slender footstalks, and rapidly vibrating the 
organs about the mouth—probably to produce 
currents in the water, which would aid in the 
process of respiration. 

I had often found dead shells on the beach, 
inhabited by Hermit crabs, which were over- 
grown with a dark moss-like covering, which 
the books inform vs is a mass af Hydras, to 
which the name Hydractinia has been given. 
Of course in those beach specimens the Hydras 
were dead; but as I watched with a magnifying 
glass a smaller shell which had been ‘dredged 
from the ocean and transferred to a vessel of 
sea-water, I could see the motions of the living 
Hydras, waving their translucent bodies through 
the water. 

Among the objects in the bucket before me 
were several of the large round Boat shells 
(Natica) which were still living. Some of these 
had protruded a large part of the body and 
were slowly gliding over the surface of the 
vessel. It seemed surprising that so much of 
material as the broad expanse of flesh presented 
could have found lodgment in the cavity of the 
shell. But it is supposed that the animal has 
the power at will of distending the vessels of its 
body with the water which surrounds it. A 
drop of alcohol fell upon one of the specimens. 
This seemed very offensive, for it at once with- 
drew into the hollow of the shell, and closed the 
entrance with the plate of horn, which forms a 
closely-fitting door. 

In examining the anatomical structure of the 
Natica, my friend succeeded in dissecting from 
the body the very curious tongue—a slender 
ribbon, thickly set with several rows of fine 
teeth so small as to be bhrely visible to the 
naked eye. Yet small as they are, they enable 
the Natica, which is a carnivorous animal, to 
bore through the shells of the species on which 
it feeds, and to extract the meat from within. 
This boring is evidently done by a circular 
motion, in which the file-like tongue gradually 
wears away the substance of the shell on which 
it is working, and leaves a symmetrical circular 
opening, through which access has been obtained 
to the soft parts within. J. W. 
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SaTan will seldom come to a Christian with 
a gross temptation; a green log and a candle 
may be safely left together: but bring a few 
shavings, then some small sticks, and then 
larger, and you may soon bring the green log 
to ashes.—John Newton. 
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THE WARMTH OF A WORD. 


’Twas a day in the dead of winter, 
And the echo of hurried feet 

Struck sharp from the icy pavement 
Of the pitiless city street. 


Each passer was loath to linger, 
Though wrapped in a fur-clad fold; 
For the air was a-tingle with frost flakes, 
And the sky was benumbed with cold. 


The cimeter wind, in its fury, 
Bore down like a sweeping foe ; 
The tempest was waiting the onset, 
And abroad were its scouts of snow. 


Yet, ’midst it all, with his tatters 
A-flap in the whirling blast, 

A child who seemed born of the winter— 
A creature of penury—passed. 


So tremulous were his accents, 
As he shivered and crouched and sung, 
That the names of the mumbled papers 
Seemed frozen upon his tongue. 


He paused for a bitter moment, 
As a wondrously genial face 
Arrested his voice and held him 
With a pity that warmed the place. 


“ Have a paper?” The kind eye glistened 
As the stranger took the sheet, 

And glanced at the stiffened fingers, 
And thought of the icy feet. 


Then dropped in his hand the value 
Of his fifty papers sold ; 
“ Ah, poor little friend !” he faltered, 
“ Don’t you shiver and ache with cold ?” 


The boy, with a gulp of gladness, 
Sobbed out, as he raised his eye 
To the warmth of the face above him, 
“I did, sir—till you passed by !” 
— Margaret J. Preston, in “Christian Union.” 
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GLORIFY THE ROOM. 


Wide open throw the shutters, and 
The curtains throw aside ; 

Let in the sun’s bright messengers 
In all their golden pride. 

What matter if from costly rug 
They take the rainbow bloom? 
They’ll shower gems on it instead, 

And glorify the room. 


Glad are the tidings that they bring 
From wood and field and hill, 

From the singing-bird and humming-bee, 
And the little dancing rill. 

Before them many shadows fly ; 
They banish thoughts of gloom ; 

Then with a welcome let them in 
To glorify the room. 


With them comes health: upon the weak 
They many blessings shed ; 
Their kisses strengthen tired eyes, 
And touch pale cheeks with red ; 
No place too dear for them to seek, 
Its darkness to illume; 
Thank God that we can let them in 
To glorify the room! 
— Vick’s Magazine. 
3-2. 
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THE KING'S DAUGHTER. 
She wears no jewels upon hand or brow; 
No badge by which she may be known of men ; 
But, tho’ she walk in plain attire now, 
She is a daughter of the King, and when 
Her Father calls her at his throne to wait 
She will be clothed as doth befit her state. 


Her Father sent her in his land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done; 

And since the King loves all his people well, 
Therefore, she, too, cares for them, every one. 

Thus when she stoops to lift from want and sin, 

The brighter shines her royalty therein. 


She walks erect through dangers manifold, 
While many sink and fall on either hand ; 
She heeds not summer’s heat nor winter’s cold, 

For both are subject to the King’s command ; 
She need not be afraid of any thing 
Because she is the daughter of the King! 


Even where the angel comes that men call Death— 
And name with terror—it appalls not her; 

She turns to look at him with quickened breath, 
Thinking, “ It is the royal messenger !” 

Her heart rejoices that her Father calls 

Her back to live within the palace walls. 


For tho’ the land she dwells in is most fair, 

Set round with streams, like pictures in a frame, 
Yet often in her heart deep longings are 

For that “imperial palace” whence she came; 
Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 


‘| Because—she is a daughter of the King! 


—New York Sun. 


For “ Tue Frienp,” 
The Metlakahtla Indians, 


Many of the readers of THe FRrenp have 
doubtless been interested in the history of the 
settlement at Metlakahtla, in British Columbia, 
where a large number of the Indians of the coast 
had been in good measure civilized through the 
labors of a man named Dunean, who had de- 
voted himself to this work. They will remember, 
also, that much dissatisfaction was felt with the 
interference of the Episcopal Bishop, who claimed 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the settlement; 
and that the prospects and growth of the village 
were greatly hindered, so that many of the In- 
dians, with their teacher, left the buildings and 
improvements they had made, removed into 
Alaska, into the territory belonging to the United 
States, and founded a new Metlakahtla on its 
soil. A visit has been recently made to this 
settlement by Bishop Cridge and Senator Mae- 
Donald, who seem to have been much interested 
and pleased with what they saw. The Daily 
Colonist publishes the account given by Mac- 
Donald to one of its reporters—from which the 
following is taken :— 


Reporter.—How does the village site at Port 
Chester compare with old Metlakahtla? 

McDonald.—It is a better site in every way 
than the old one, situated on a beautiful plateau, 
nearly level land extending to one thousand 
acres, with clean sandy beaches on three sides, 
which are highly appreciated by the Indians as 
affording facilities for launching and hauling up 
canoes, as well as for landing and shipping fish, 
wood and other commodities. The soil is capable 
of cultivation when drained and cleared. The 
food supply is abundant—vension, salmon and 
halibut to be had almost at their very doors. 
During our visit the beach was covered with 
millions of small fish, very good eating, and could 
be picked up by the cartload, 

Rep.—Do the Indians appear satisfied with 
the change? 

McD.—V ery much. No repining—no desire 
to go back to the old home. 

Rep.—Are the reports about disaffected In- 
dians returning to old Metlakahtla correct? 

McD.—We questioned Mr. Duncan closely 
on that point, and he told us so far as he knew 
none of his people had left, excepting those 
(probably six in all) he would not have at the 
new settlement, and he could not say where they 
had gone to. 

Rep.—How many were at the new settlement 
during your visit? 

McD.—About six hundred, and about two 
hundred were working at the gold mines and 
canneries, who had not yet returned for the 
winter. The demand for men trained by Mr. 
Duncan is so great that they command from $2 
to $3 wages per day. 

Rep. —Are there any schools at the settle- 
ment? 

McD.—Yes, one day school at present con- 
ducted by Mr. Duncan with the help of Indian 
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assistants. The day we visited the school 98 
children were present. A building for an in- 
dustrial school is being finished, with accommo- 
dations for sixteen girl pupils, boarders, and a 
male and female teacher, and a smaller building 
js to be erected for an equal number of boys. 
In the meantime thirty young men have been 
sent to the industrial school at Sitka, where they 
stand out in bold relief from the other pupils for 
their good conduct and cleverness. 

Rep.—How will those schools be maintained ? 

McD.—The United States Government gives 
$1200 annually in aid of the day school, and 
will so maintain the industrial school also. 

Rep.—Are there any industries carried on? 

McD.—Only a sawmill is operated at present, 
which has paid for itself in one year, and is found 
too small to supply the demand. The canneries, 
which have been getting their boxes from Port- 
land, find that New Metlakahtla can supply 
better boxes much cheaper, and intend in future 
to get their boxes there, which means trade to 
the value of $20,000, and employment to a num- 
ber of people. The logs are supplied, all the 
sawing done, the boxes cut and brand printed on 
by Indians, who are fully as expert as white men. 

Rep.— What buildings are at the settlement? 

McD.—Mr. Duncan lives in a log house with 
an abundance of air and daylight coming through 
the chinks. Dr. Bluett has built a very neat 
frame cottage, which will be comfortable when 
finished. The Indians live in small houses at 
present, but will soon commence to erect their 
permanent houses on an improved plan on the 
new town site, in the laying out of which Mr. 
Duncan took counsel with Bishop Cridge and 
myself. It is intended to have a wide road on 
the sea front on the three sides of the village, a 
square of twelve acres in the centre, in which 
will be the church, day school, and two industrial 
schools. From this square streets for residential 
purposes will radiate. The most convenient part 
of the immediate water front will be for com- 
mercial purposes, and on a very pretty and well- 
wooded point, will be the town-hall and recrea- 
tion grounds. Two large buildings, one built 
for a cannery, now used for a church and school- 
house, and one for the trade shop. A large 
building called the guest-house, is erected on a 
convenient spot where strange Indians can find 
shelter, with fuel, tables and benches. Such a 
building is a great boon and is much patronized. 

Rep.—By whom are the different branches of 
work carried on? 

McD.—Mr. Duncan gives the greater part of 
his time to the church and school. Dr. Bluett, 
& medical gentleman from England, who gives 
his services gratuitously, attends to the sick and 
takes some of the Sunday services (there being 
four). When Dr. Duncan is away, David Leask 
and others assist with the services. David Leask 
and John Tait manage the mercantile depart- 
ment, the former making periodical trips to 
Portland, to purchase goods. 

Rep.—How does the trade compare with that 
of old Metlakahtla ? 

McD.—Very favorably, being nearly double 
the volume, and goods of all kinds are 25 per 
cent. cheaper than at the old settlement. 

Rep.—Are other industries likely to be com- 
menced ? 

McD.—Yes, Mr. Duncan is trying to raise a 
capital of $20,000 to establish a cannery next 
spring. Dogfish oil will become a large industry, 
and already Indians are forming joint stock 
companies for its development. Logging and 
cutting cord wood will be a remunerative in- 
dustry. During our stay four steamers called 
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for firewood. The manufacture of furniture has 
been commenced. In Fred. Ridley’s house we 
found a large turning lathe and mortising ma- 
chine, and other tools of many descriptions with 
which he was turning out bedsteads, wash-stands, 
tables, window-sashes, &c., which would do credit 
to any of our factories. He had received an 
order from Portland for furniture, for which he 
was seasoning yellow cedar. 

Rep.— What pecuniary means have they had 
in establishing their trade and industries ? 

McD.—There was an unexpended balance 
from the trade of the old place sufficient to pur- 
chase a stock of goods for the new. An agency 
was established at Portland and unlimited credit 
could be had. The contributions in the States, 
all unsolicited, were under $4000, none of which 
have been put into the trade or industries of the 
place, but has gone to assist in the emigration, 
building the guest houses, road making and aid- 
ing the poor. 

Rep.—Were the Indians pleased to see you? 

McD.—Very much so. The day after our 
arrival they gave Bishop Cridge and myself a 
feast, as they call it. The food was well cooked 
and well served. A raised table was prepared 
for us, ornamented with a canopy of evergreens 
and flags. About 400 persons partook of the 
feast, nice white tablecloths and good crockery 
on the tables. An hour previous to our enter- 
ing the supper room a salute was fired. After 
supper, eight of the most prominent men made 
eloquent speeches, thanking us for coming to 
visit them, and referring to their present happy 
and united condition, with no allusion, strange 
to say, to their old home, the land grievance, or 
to any official or other person who may have 
treated them unjustly. They display the greatest 
patience and forbearance, and used such tem- 
perate language. Very few of us whites would 
under.similar circumstances act with such com- 
mendable prudence. 

Rep.—Is the settlement likely to increase ? 

McD.—Mr. Duncan does not desire a rapid 
increase; if he did the population would be 
doubled in three years. He will not sanction 
or encourage more than can be conveniently 
absorbed and furnished with employment, and 
church and school training. 

Rep.—What provision is there for maintain- 
ing law and order ? 

MecD.—Mr. Duncan is a J. P., and has com- 
menced dealing with some lawless characters 
already, and will soon turn his attention to root- 
ing out the whiskey traffic in Alaska as he did 
in British Columbia, and there is every prospect 
that he will acquire the same influence for good 
over the surrounding tribes which he exercised 
so wisely and usefully at old Metlakahtla. 

ocentnsinaseinaniiiitiiiiicesintase 

THERE is all the difference in the world be- 
tween the man who means to do “about right,” 
and the man who means to do right. The man 
who means to do “about right” is the com- 
monest and most commonplace sort of man 
among men. He is the man who does not very 
decidedly mean not to do just a little wrong if 
circumstances should seem to require it. He 
passes for “a very good sort of man ;” but he is 
not good,—he comes very far short of being 
good. The reservation that he makes in his pur- 
poses of conduct taints his whole character; and 
so it makes “all the difference in the world” be- 
tween him and the one who purposes to do right, 
—all the difference in two worlds indeed. If 
you would do “about right,” you must mean to 
do wholly right, without any qualification or re- 
serve.—Selected. 
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[The following interesting narrative was re- 
ceived from a Friend of Leeds, England, who 
says that she met with John Myers during the 
time he was attending meeting at Castleford, 
and that she “ knows the account to be strictly 
true.” —Ed. ] 


From Darkness to Light, 


Exemplified in the Case of John Myers, of 
Castleford. 


John Myers was looked upon as a professing 
Christian until he imbibed infidel opinions from 
his employer; afterwards associating with some 
of the noted sceptics of the day, and taking 
part in their meetings, he openly avowed him- 
self one of them, and used his influence in favor 
of infidelity whenever he could gather listeners 
around him. His abilities in this direction were 
of no mean order. A publican once offered him 
a sum of money weekly, if he would entertain 
his company in an evening; and it was hig love 
of society that made him a frequent visitor at 
the public-house, for he was not a great drinker, 
and as a married man was a kind husband and 
father. Years after, when the employer had 
seen the error of his way, he heard of John 
Myers’ doubt and darkness, and sought him out, 
bitterly lamenting that he had been the means 
of thus endangering an immortal soul. He 
endeavored to turn him from his evil course, 
but the reply he received was, “I am what you 
made me; you should have told me differently 
years ago.” 

Time passed on, but not without the reproofs 
of God’s Holy Spirit, that blessed witness for 
the truth, following the wanderer, who became 
very miserable. Conscious that he was a great 
sinner, and that life was passing quickly to its 
close, he was afraid to meet the God whose 
existence he had for so many years denied. In 
this wretched condition he dreaded the sight of 
a funeral and would turn aside anywhere to 
avoid meeting one. Not knowing where to find 
rest for his troubled soul, he attended some 
Gospel temperance meetings that were being 
held in the town in which he then resided. He 
signed the pledge and put on the blue-ribbon, 
hoping that doing this would bring peace, but 
it did not reach his sore need. He visited the 
various Protestant places of worship in Castle- 
ford, and conversed with some of the ministers, 
without finding the help he sought. 

When he was just ready to despair, passing 
down a side street, his eye rested on a board 
recently erected, announcing that meetings for 
worship of the Society of Friends were held at 
that shine “Society of Friends,” he said to 
himself, “I know nought about them; this is 
one more chance for me—I will go there.” 
Before the hour arrived he was tempted again 
and again to give up going; even when walking 
to the meeting he felt inclined to turn back 
and not “make such a fool” of himself, enter- 
taining the thought that if God were a God of 
mercy He could save him without such a fuss 
over it. Twice he retraced his steps towards 
home in despair, but thought he would have 
“one more try;” and, just as he reached the 
door it was opened, and he entered and took a 
seat. What was his surprise to find the little 
company gathered in silence. “It seemed so 
strange,” he said, “that I, who had thought so 
much of eloquence should be led into a place of 
worship, where, for a few minutes, not a word 
was uttered.” In that ten minutes’ silence, the 
power of God took hold upon him. He felt 
that he was in an atmosphere of prayer. He 
said, “I was convulsed. I was torn to shreds.” 
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The depth of his conviction that evening so 
affected him physically that he was unable to 
work for the next two or three days. 

One who was present says:—The meeting 
that evening was a peculiarly solemn one. In 
the early part of it a few words of Scripture 
were quoted, followed by prayer and an earnest 
address. A stranger, a somewhat elderly man, 
who had met with us, appeared to be greatly 
exercised in spirit—so much so, that the form 
on which he was seated shook under him. After 
awhile, he rose and said: “I am nearly sixty- 
seven years of age; I have no time to lose. If 
there is mercy for such a rebel as I, I plead 
most earnestly for your prayers on my behalf. 
I am an infidel of more than thirty years’ 
standing, and have denied the existence of a 
God; but for the last two years I have been 
seeking salvation, and have come to this little 
meeting to-night as my last chance, determined 
at any cost to obtain salvation.” As we listened, 
many were affected to tears, and under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, were in travail of 
soul, that this earnest pleading for the mercy of 
God, might, even then and there, through our 
blessed Advocate, Christ Jesus, be heard and 
answered. After he took his seat, vocal prayer 
was offered and words of encouragement were 
spoken, testifying to the sufficiency of the Grace 
of God; one present quoting the text, “He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper, but he that 
confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy.” 
Prov. xxviii. 13. 

It was indeed a time to be remembered, and 
so great was the exercise of mind of those 
assembled, that some of us felt the need for the 
prayer silently to arise for calmness of spirit, 
and that no outward excitement might mar the 
work of the Lord in the midst of this little 
company, the larger portion of which had but 
for a few months been accustomed to Friends’ 
manner of worship. 

After another season of silent waiting and 
prayer, John Myers knelt down, and pleaded 
for God’s clemency—as he termed it: “If Thou 
can have mercy on such a rebel as I, in Thy 
clemency have it.” It seemed too solemn a 
season to resume our seats as his words ceased, 
and we remained standing whilst the poor 
penitent, still on his knees, was evidently in 
agonizing supplication. One or two persons 
repeated words of blessed hope and assurance of 
God’s willingness to pardon. After some time, 
the stranger himself arose, and exclaimed, 
“Friends, the storm is over, the storm is over.” 
It was a time never to be forgotten, and to 
himself the beginning of.a new life. Some 

oung men were present who had previously 
listened to his arguments in favor of infidelity. 

He told us afterwards that four times God 
had preserved him from sudden death, and 
spoke of the trials and losses he had had, and of 
how God had dealt with him, but it was not, he 
said, until he was willing to know nothing save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and determined, 
at any cost, to obtain salvation, that he found 
peace. 

For two years John Myers was a diligent 
attender of the meetings of Friends, and de- 
lighted to bear his testimony to the exceeding 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord; often 
recurring with great emotion to that first evening 
when God had directed his steps to that room 
and heard and answered his cry ; and earnestly 
did he plead with any who were still refusing 
to yield to the convictions of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Sometimes he would ask to be excused for the 
vehemence of his manner, saying, “I cannot 


afford to be half-hearted, at my time of life. 
I’ve been earnest enough in the devil’s service.” 
Frequently he would engage in prayer, and, at 
other times, he asked our prayers on his behalf, 
that he might be kept faithful to the end. 
“The Better Land”—*“the Cathedral in the 
sky.”—were his favorite terms when speaking 
of Heaven. He was faithful in taking oppor- 
tunities, as they arose in the railway carriage, 
or in the street, to confess his Saviour, and 
earnestly to plead with others to come over to 
the right side. 

During the last year of his life he was a great 
sufferer from cancer and acute rheumatism, but 
was enabled to bear agonizing pain patiently 
and cheerfully, grace sufficient being given for 
each day’s need, whereby he was strengthened to 
glorify God even in the fires. He still attended 
meetings while able to walk. He often used to say 
to his wife on retiring for the night, “If lam gone 
before morning, lass, thou’lt know where to find 
me;” and remarked to his friends on one ocea- 
sion, that God had brought him within “earshot 
of the Better Land—the trumpets sounded so 
pure and clear.” All fear of death was taken 
away: through faith in the Saviour he had 
learned to love; and this was the man, who, in 
his boasted unbelief, and saying, “There is no 
God,” had been afraid of the sight of a funeral. 
“There is not a man anywhere,” he would say, 
“that has more to praise God for than I have.” 

At the close of the year 1886, his only 
daughter, living at Derby, came to see her 
parents, and persuaded them to go and live 
with her and her husband. The thought of 
parting from the friends who had been so help- 
ful to him was very affecting to John Myers, 
but it seemed right for him to make the change. 
Soon after his arrival he wrote in a trembling 
hand to inform his friends of it, concluding 
with the message, “Please tell all my, dear 
friends I shall always hold them very dear. 
Tell them to live near to God and He will bless 
them.” 

He only survived his removal a few weeks. 
Shortly before the end, and in much suffering, 
he said: “When thou comest on thy throne, 
dear Lord, remember me,” asking those around 
him “if they heard those sweet bells?” 

And so he passed away, as we reverently 
believe, to that “ Better Land” of which he 
loved to speak, to unite in singing the new 
song “unto Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and his Father ; 
to Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.” Rev. i: 5, 6. 


place of the ancient papyrus. The researches 
of Weistier show that these early papers were 
white, and that they were filled and sized by 
means of starch. It is of great interest that 
Weisner’s conclusions as to the methods of 
manufacture of the early papers have been 
fully confirmed by the recent discovery of an 
ancient Arabian manuscript describing the 
manufacture of paper in detail. Cotton was 
never used for making paper in those early 
days.” —The American. 


Effect of Tree-planting—Major J. W. Powell, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, has recent] 
written an interesting letter to the Kansas City 
Times in regard to the reclamation of arid 
lands. He says that it is an error to suppose 
that tree-planting, be it ever so extensive, can 
materially increase the rain-fall in a given 
section. The great service of tree-planting is 
to equalize the atmospheric conditions and _pre- 
serve for longer use the amount of rain that 
falls. Irrigation and tree-planting, according 
to his conviction, will, in a few years reclaim 
many areas now waste-land and convert them 
into productive farm and pasture lands.—The 
American. 


Java Birds in the Rotterdam Zoological Gardens. 
—*A long halt was made before the cage con- 
taining some two dozen or more little Estreldas 
from Java, most beautiful little seed-eating 
birds, songless, but giving in the various tones 
of the color-scale what they lack in beauty of 
song. The quaintest, most delicate little dove- 
colored beauties, nestling alongside others that 
exhibited on breast and head many or all the 
glories of humming-birds without the gilding. 
They made, as they sat snuggled together on 
their perch, a veritable piece of rainbow color- 
ing, and we wondered that for those to whom 
the shrill trilling and whistling of a canary is 
annoying, these little thumb-high specimens of 
the genus Estrelda were not oftener forthcoming 
—being rather little, moving, happy flowers 
than birds. Altogether the impréssion they 
make is that of pansies.” —Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Effect of Climate on Seeds.—Experiments re- 
cently made by Professor Schubeler, a Nor- 
wegian plant-geographer, confirm the belief that 
most plants produce much larger and heavier 
seeds in high northern latitudes than in those 
further south, the difference resulting from the 
prolonged influence of light consequent upon 
the length of the summer day at the far north. 
One of the most remarkable instances he noted 
was that of dwarf beans, which gained 60 per 
cent. in weight when taken from Christiana to 
Drontheim, a distance of no more than four 
degrees; and another was that of thyme, which 
taken from Lyons to Drontheim, gained 71 per 
cent. All our cereals likewise show a marked 
increase in weight when grown at the far north. 
— Garden and Forest. 


Slops.— Every housekeeper ought to know 
that the slops of the household may become & 
prolific source of dangerous diseases to the in- 
mates. But that every housekeeper does not 
know this is conclusively shown by Dr. Lucy 
Hall in her report of the sanitary condition of 
country houses. In her inspection of the farm- 
houses of New England and the Middle and 
Western States during last summer, she finds it 
a very common practice to throw the kitchen 
and bath-rvom slops from the back-door. In 
New England in 77 per cent. of the farm-houses 
examined, this was the habit; and in the Middle 
States in 40 per cent. of the farm-houses, the 
same usage prevailed. 
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Paper Making.—A late number of Science 
contains a note regarding the light thrown on 
the early history of the art of making paper, by 
the researches which have been made in the 
collection of papyri of the German Archduke 
Raiuver. From these ancient manuscripts it ap- 
pears “that the art of making paper of linen was 
first carried to Samarkand by Chinese captives 
in A. D. 751, when the governor of Samarkand 
made war upon the princes of Ferghana and 
Shash, who were tributaries of China. In Samar- 
kand the manufacture of paper from linen rags 
was invented by Persians, and this invention 
gave a great stimulus to the manufacture. 
Samarkand papers were famous all over the 
Orient and Occident until the eleventh century. 
Later on, factories were established in Bagdad 
and Egypt, and it was then that paper took the 


shipper to realize that no one can take his place 
nor do his part when he comes before the Most 
High, that they have attached so much import- 
ance to reverential, silent ‘ waiting upon God. 
Whatsoever therefore tends to substitute some- 
thing else, however profitable at other times, we 
may well view with anxiety, as regards our 
meetings for Divine worship. Yet just this sub- 
stitution has taken place, as we know, in many 
parts of the Society ; and now, when the reading 
of the Scriptures and the singing of hymns have 
been introduced into our meetings as a part of 
their service, no time is left for silent worship, 
and none is desired. It is the natural craving 
for something to be said, or read, or done that 
we need to guard against.” 


To this may be added a few additional re- 
marks on the singing of hymns in our meetings, 
taken from a treatise published in 1815, which 
received the sanction of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of Philadelphia—and which doubtless ex- 
pressed the views of Friends generally in that 
day: 

“The Society of Friends do not believe that 
songs of thanksgiving or praise are, of necessity, 
vocal. If by the Divine Spirit, any are favored 
to feel praise, to spring in their souls, let them 
sing their spiritual song in spirit, where it pro- 
perly originates; and we doubt not God, who is 
a spirit, will understand their spiritual song. 
But we do not see that those inward joys of the 
soul, at all stand in need of any outward or 
musical tone, to render them acceptable to God. 
And though we were sometimes to admit the out- 
ward voice to be incorporated with this spiritual 
impression, yet we are not of the judgment that 
this would be proper in our religious assemblies, 
because we are aware that all could not in truth 
sing the same song; some would be likely to be 
unqualified. Indeed it could seldom occur, that 
the whole congregation would be raised into the 
same spiritual song, and if any should outwardly 
sing that which was not inwardly brought forth 
in them by the Spirit of God, such would be 
acting contrary to truth, and could not be edified 
thereby. From this view of the subject we ap- 
prehend all those who are not prepared in spirit 
to sing, had better be silent. And those who are 
opened in spirit into the songs of the Lord, let 
them sing to the Lord in spirit ; and not to men, 
lest they become the instruments of spiritual 
death to those whom the Lord has not yet given 
a song; and who, according to his righteousness, 


are yet to pass under the just dispensation of 


condemnation. But if the whole assembly were 
born of the Spirit, and each of them were in con- 
sequence prepared for the true worship of God; 
we have elsewhere said, that this does not re- 
quire the aid of the human voice; but being an 
inward and Divine qualification known unto 
God, because brought forth by Him, we are not 
sensible that it is made any more acceptable, by 
being proclaimed outwardly in songs to men. 
And if the outward singing does not add to the 
spiritual virtue of the thanksgiving or praises, 
then there is no advantage gained by it. That 
singing, then, which is pleasing to the Almighty, 
must proceed from that which is pure in the 
heart, even from the Divine life, and manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit; and all those will, no doubt, 
as they are moved thereby, have spiritual songs 
and hymns, to return unto the Lord. But we 
do not find in the New Testament, any thing to 
warrant the use of instruments of music, or arti- 
ficial singing in the worship of God; and being 
satisfied that He is and may be worshipped in 
spirit, and in truth, we leave all those outward 
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acts, which are often attended with danger to 
the cause of sincerity, out of our practice.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—At the election held on the 6th 
instant, Benjamin Harrison and Levi P. Morton were 
chosen President and Vice President of the United 
States. All the northern States, excepting Connecticut 
and New Jersey, chose electors favorable to the above- 
named candidates. All the other States, including 
Connecticut and New Jersey, excepting West Virginia, 
which is in doubt, chose electors favorable to Grover 
Cleveland and Allen G. Thurman. The Prohibition 
vote is not yet known, although it is believed to be 
quite double that cast for St. John and Daniel, in 
1884. 

The amendment to the Constitution of West Vir- 
ginia, prohibiting the sale and manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors, has been defeated by a majority of 
40,000. 

The Collector of Customs at Sitka, Alaska, has in- 
formed the Treasury Department that natives engaged 
in taking sea otters in Cook’s Inlet and Skelikoff 
Straits, complain that white hunters cruise along the 
shore there, using firearms and scaring the otters to 
sea beyond the reach of the natives, who use bows and 
arrows only, and thus deprive them of their only 
means of support. As the killing of sea otters by 
others than natives is expressly forbidden by law and 
regulations, the Collector has been instructed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Governor of the Territory, with a view 
to preventing marauders from pursuing such unlawful 
adventure. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
12th instant, rendered a decision in the suit of the 
United States against the Bell Telephone Company, 
on the appeal from the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Massachusetts, sustaining the demurrer entered by 
the Bell Company to the Government’s suit. Justice 
Miller, who announced the decision, held that the plea 
of multifariousness by the Bell Company, and also its 
contention that the United States has no right to bring 
a suit to set aside a patent, are not good. Justice 
Miller overrules the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Massachusetts, and the Court remands the case with 
instruction to entertain the Government’s bill. 

Shipping circles are interested as to the result of the 
Arctic whaling season just closing. All the whaling 
vessels, with two exceptions, have returned, The catch 
this year is reported at 164 whales, against 293 last 
year. The fish run smaller this year than a year ago, 
averaging from 1600 to 1700 pounds bone each, so that 
the entire catch of bone will be about half that of 
1887. 

The Cunard steamer Umbria, which sailed from 
New York for Liverpool on the morning of the 10th 
instant, ran into and carried away the stern of the 
Fabre Line freight steamer Iberia, off Long Beach, 
in the afternoon. The Umbria’s collision bulkhead 
was partially crushed in above the water line. The 
crew of the Iberia, 30 men, were taken off by the Um- 
bria. The Umbria then returned to her dock at New 
York for repairs, which were soon completed. The 
pilot boat Calvin H. Colt put a salvage crew of three 
men on board the steamer Iberia. The cargo in the 
hold is said to be in good condition. 

While 160 coal miners were preparing to leave work 
on the evening of the 9th instant, in Shaft No. 2, near 
Pittsburg, Kansas, a terrific explosion completely shat- 
tered the shaft. Thirty-nine bodies have since been 
taken out of the mine. Twenty others were injured, 
of whom several may die. 

On the night of the 9th instant, the Rochester Steam 
Gauge and Lantern Works, in Rochester, New York, 
were destroyed by fire. Nine bodies have been re- 
covered from the ruins of the burned building. Four 
of 20 who were injured have died, and it is said that 
21 men are missing. 

Wolves in Montana are playing havoc with sheep 
and colts. Choteau County is the greatest sufferer. 

The Evening Telegram, of New York, estimates that 
the election wagers in that city amount to $2,000,000. 
The book makers, most of whom bet on Cleveland, lost 
heavily. 

The day after election, in this city, drunkenness oc- 
curred to a most deplorable extent, exceeding what we 
have witnessed for a long time past. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, 201 cases of yellow fever, 
and 20 deaths, were reported for the week ending 
Eleventh Month 12th. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 334, an in- 


crease of 11 over the previous week, and a decrease of 
11 as compared with the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number 168 were males and 166 
females: 52 died of consumption; 35 of pneumonia: 
23 of diseases of the heart ; 16 of old age; 16 of con. 
vulsions ; 13 of typhoid fever; 12 of scarlet fever; 12 
of casualties; 11 of Bright’s disease and 10 of marasmus, 

Markets, &ce.—U. 8. 4}’s, reg., 1074; coupon, 108}; 
4’s, 1273; currency 6’s, 121 a 131. o 

Cotton was jc. higher, with small sales to spinners 
at 10} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull and prices favored 
buyers. Western and Pennsylvania superfine, $3.85 a 
$4; do., do., extras, $4.a $4.25; No. 2 winter famii 
$4.373 a $4.75; Pennsylvania family, $4.75 a $5; 
Pennsylvania roller process, $5.25 a $5.85 ; Ohio, clear, 
$5 a $5.50; do., straight, $5 50 a $5.85; Indiana, clear, 
$5 a $5.50; do., straight, $5.50 a $5.85; St. Louis and 
Southern Illinois, clear, $5 a $5.50; do. do., straight, 
$5.50 a $5.85; winter patent, fair to choice, $6 a $7; 
Minnesota, clear, $5 a $5.85; do., straight, $6 a $6.50; 
do., patent, $6.75 a $7.25. Rye flour was quiet and 
easier, at $4 a $4.10; 50 barrels sold at the former rate. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 3{ cts. ; fat cows, 2} 
a 33 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 44 cts.; me- 
dium, 34 a 4 cts.; common, 2} a 3} cts. Lambs, 34a 
63 ets. 

Hogs.—Extra, 8 cts; fair Westerns, 7} cts.; common 
westerns, 73 cts.; common country and roughs, offered 
7 cts., with no buyers. 

Milch calves were active and higher at 3 a 7 cts. 

Foreicn.—The English Currency Commission has 
finally made its report. It advocates the co-operation 
of England with the United States, Germany and the 
Latin Union to secure the restoration of bi-metallism 

Edinburgh, Eleventh Month 6th.—In the case of 
C.S. Parnell against the Times Judge Kinnear to-day 
announced his decision on the question of jurisdiction, 
raised by the Times's counsel. The Judge ruled that 
the Court had jurisdiction in the case. 

Another fearful murder with dreadful mutilations 
of the corpse, occurred in the East End of London, on 
the morning of the 9th instant. This is the ninth 
victim of the unknown assassin, whom all efforts of the 
police have failed to discover. The attention of Par- 
liament having been called to the subject, remarks 
were made reflecting upon Sir Charles Warren, Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police. Warren has since resigned. 

A despatch from Brisbane says that the Queensland 
Parliament has come to a decision in regard to the 
Chinese bill in accordance with the Sydney conference. 

The clause relating to the imprisonment for life of 
Chinese illegally entering the colony is reserved for 
royal assent. 

The North German Gazette says that, owing to the 
increased traffic on the railways, the Prussian Govern- 
ment has ordered the construction of 7000 new goods 
wagons and has hired 1500 wagons from abroad. It 
will also ask the Landtag to vote 45,000,000 marks for 
the purpose of increasing the rolling stock of the rail- 
ways. 

The Berlin Post expresses the hope that, in the 
interests of peace, German houses will not touch the 
new Russian loan. It says: “ Russia’s first step in the 
event of war would be to stop the payment of interest. 
It is better that French capitalists be Russia’s principal 
creditors, because they are likely to oppuse warlike 
designs of the French Government.” 

St. Petersburg, Eleventh Month 12th.—A_ powerful 
American syndicate is about to be formed for the pur- 
pose of building railroads in Siberia. Besides a large 
subsidy the Government will give 4,000,000 roubles 
yearly for the transportation of mails and convicts. 

A vessel has arrived at a Norwegian = which 
reports that Nansen, the Curator of the Museum at 
Bergen, who, with four Norwegian athletes, started 
from Copenhagen in Fifth Month to explore the 
interior of Greenland, had succeeded in safely crossing 
the inland ice and had arrived at Godthaab. 

A steamer which has arrived at San Francisco from 
Panama, brings an account of a big fire which took 
place recently in the neighborhood of Villeta, Colum- 
bia. It originated in stubble, and, owing to a strong 
breeze, the flames caught the houses of the town. 
Many children perished in the conflagration. Heavy 
losses of cattle and produce are reported. At Cartha- 
gena there has been great loss from drought and 
forest fires. All crops have been lest, and in some 
places the fire has destroyed other valuable property, 
including an immense sugar cane plantation, on which 
the buildings and 15,000 coffee plants were consumed 
by the flames, 





